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Until 1933, Mari was one of the innumerable ghost towns of the Near 
East which had been so completely buried under the sands of time and 
the Middle Euphrates desert, that the very ghosts had nearly forgotten 
its location. To be sure, excavations at the sites of other ancient cities 
of Mesopotamia had yielded inscriptions of various kinds bearing refer- 
ences to the city of Mari. From these inscriptions it was possible to 
determine the general region of the Euphrates valley in which this city 
must have flourished. It was possible also very roughly to sketch the 
fortunes of the city in various periods of history. The old Sumerian 
King-List preserved the tradition that Mari was the site of the tenth 
dynasty of Mesopotamia after the great flood, but of the six kings 
who reigned 136 years, we have the name of only one completely pre- 
served.’ It is a perplexing fact that after six campaigns of excavation, no 
reference to the name of a ruler of Mari mentioned in the King List has 
been found. 

The identification of the ruin of Mari had been the subject of much 
study, but it was not until 1932 that W. F. Albright suggested with some 
confidence that Tell. Hariri, near the Iraq-Syria boundary line, must have 
been ancient Mari. Confirmation could, of course, be gained only 
through excavation. That confirmation was soon to come, for in August 
of the following year, a group of Arabs came to the office of Lt. Cabane, 
Deputy-Inspector of the French military district, at Abu-Kemal. They 
had been engaged in digging a grave for one of their defunct brethren 
and in searching for an appropriate gravestone to place over the grave. 
Their purpose in coming to Abu Kemal was to ask what they should 
do with the “man” they had dug up in the course of their search. Upon 
further questioning it became clear that they had discovered a heavy 
statue in a mound at Tell Hariri. Immediately Lt. Cabane went to the 
site to recover the statue, which incidentally weighed several hundred 
pounds. He then sent word of the discovery to Aleppo, whence the news 
was re-transmitted to Paris. Several months later, the distinguished 
French archaeologist, Andre Parrot, arrived at Abu Kemal to begin 
excavation. The results were to become one of the most sensational 
discoveries in a generation of very important and interesting archaeolo- 
gical finds, and the task of assimilating and interpreting the new 
material made available will continue for many years to come. For the 










































See Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, p. 102. 
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first time, we cian considerable inforunation’ concerning the civilization 
and political history of Eastern Syria and Western Mesopotamia in the 
time of Hammurabi of Babylon; and the Amorites, who play so impor- 
tant a part in the early history of Israel, are beginning to emerge into the 
full light of history. 

Tell Hariri is composed of a group of low hillocks located about 7 
miles NNE of the frontier town of Abu Kemal, near the Iraq border. 
Though the Tell is now over a mile from the Euphrates River, in 


Fig. 2 ~~. pe one of the early kings of Mari. (From Syria, 1935, Pl. V1 opposite 
antiquity the river flowed past the very edge of the city. The ruins lie 
several miles east of the main road which follows the river. For this 
reason and because of the relatively insignificant appearance of the site, 
Tell Hariri had almost escaped attention through the recent years of 
archaeological exploration. The mounds cover an area over half a mile 
long by less than a half mile wide. The highest of the hillocks is less 
than 50 feet high, quite insignificant in comparison to the huge mounds 
of the great cities in Mesopotamia proper. 

Excavation of the site began in the middle of December, 1933. 
Each winter thereafter until 1938 several months were devoted to 
further excavation. Since the “Cabane: statue” was found in the very 
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Map of the ancient Near East. Mari is located on the Euphrates River in the center of the map. 
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center of the tell, excavations were started in that spot with the purpose 
of determining the stratification and dating of the debris of occupation, 
and also to break in the Arab laborers who were completely untrained 
and undisciplined at the outset. It was not long before unmistakable 
evidence came to light in the form of sculptures which showed a highly 
developed civilization dating before the time of Sargon of Accad (ca. 
24th cent. B.C.). This was followed by the discovery-of tombs of the 
same period in which the corpse had been dismembered before inter- 
ment, presumably to prevent the spirit of the deceased from coming 
back to trouble the living. 

The work was then shifted to another of the low hillocks, this time 
to a location on the NW edge of the tell where the archaeologist 
expected to find a city gate. Almost immediately the picks of the laborers 
began to unearth statues and fragments in great number: further 
digging showed that instead of the city gate or wall expected, they 
had discovered an ancient temple dedicated to Ishtar, for several of the 
statues bore dedicatory inscriptions to the goddess of love and war. One 
of these made possible the identification of the tell, for an imposing and 
cruel-looking character bore on his shoulder the lines: 

“Lamgi-Mari, king of Mari, high-priest of Enlil, dedicated his statue 

to Ishtar.” 

The first three seasons of work in the temple of Ishtar yielded eight 
complete statues, 26 headless statues (the heads had probably been 
removed and carried off as trophies of war), 17 detached heads, 36 
torsos, and many other parts and fragments. Ishtar was a popular 
goddess indeed, and well supplied with works of art to adorn her temple. 
The quality and material of these statues vary considerably, for not every- 
one could afford to dedicate a work of art in expensive stone. The 
workshops of the city accordingly seem to have turned out quantities 
of less expensive statues of standardized type, which enabled the pious 
pilgrims of less affluence to leave a gift to the goddess and ensure her 
benevolence. The majority of these sculptures represent the worshipers 
in the customary attitude of devotion, as pilgrims standing with the left 
foot forward and hands folded. 


This temple, or rather, series of temples on the same site, was first 
built in the early third millennium B.C. or earlier. It was repeatedly 
destroyed and rebuilt, sharing the fate of the city itself, until its final 

estruction at the hands of Hammurabi’s soldiers. The form of the 
temple in pre-Sargonic times was very similar to the temples of the same 
period found at Assur and Ur. It consisted primarily of a court ap- 
proached through a long corridor, a holy place where the statue of the 
goddess was enthroned, and a third cult room, the purpose of which 
is not clear. The temple at Mari had a number of rooms to provide 
living quarters for the personnel attached to the goddess, and some of 
these rooms must have been occupied by priestesses, to judge from the 
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jewels, necklaces, and amulets found on the floors. 

Ishtar was not the only deity honored with a temple at Mari. In 
later excavations a ziggurat was laid bare, to which was adjoined a 
temple apparently of a completely new type. The most significant part 
of the temple furniture consisted of four raised platforms of mud brick 
placed against the walls. The excavator saw in these platforms not 
altars, but rather couches for the rite of sacred marriage.’ The temple 
doors were guarded by two menacing lions of bronze, but further exca- 
vation uncovered some 70 eyes of stone set in bronze which seem 
to have belonged to similar animals. It is likely that the temple and 
ziggurat were protected by 40 guardian lions, all but two of which 
were removed by the pillagers when the city was finally taken. The 
discovery of a foundation deposit revealed that this was a temple of 
Dagon, called “King of the Land.” 


THE PALACE 

In January 1935, a new sector of the mound was surveyed and laid 
out for excavation with the primary objective of determining the exact 
stratigraphy and origin of the site. Though many finds had been un- 
covered which pointed to very early occupation, the earliest settlement 
was still hidden under the debris of the cities of the third and second 
millennia. This time the first strokes of the pick revealed the thick mud 
brick walls of an important building. The building proved to be the 
palace of Mari, and its excavation required that a considerable portion 
of the time and effort be expended on the tell until the work had to be 
discontinued in December 1938. The palace is one of the finest, and 
certainly the best preserved of any so far found in the Near East. In 
extent and construction it is truly amazing. It boasts over 250 rooms, 
halls, courts and corridors, covering more than six acres. Though 
it was- built of the only material available in quantity in Babylonia, 
mud brick, the care and skill with which it was constructed is indicated 
by the fact that after the destruction in war, and after the ravages of 



















































the elements for several thousand years, the walls are still standing here sie 
and there to a height of 15 to 20 feet. A further proof of the excellence 
of architects and the builders was vividly demonstrated on one occasion J pl: 
when a heavy downpour of rain occurred after a considerable part of § eff 
the palace had been laid bare. The archaeologist, Parrot, feared lest § wa 
the water undermine the walls and cause them to collapse, but to his § pw 
surprise, when he arrived at the tell after the rain, there was not even ally 
a pool of water standing in the palace area! The ancient builders had § or 
constructed pottery drains which conducted the water far below the § ear 
surface to protect the foundations, and after 3500 years the drains had § rep 
worked perfectly.’ ; atic 
The palace seems to have had a second story extending over a part J an 
2. See Syria 1938, p. 23. For the rite of sacred marriage, Heredetus I, 181. onl; 






3. Parrot, Mari—Une Ville Perdu, p. 161. 
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of the structure, and in one place were found stairs which seemed to 
lead to a basement, though that section of the mound was too badly 
eroded to be certain. The ceilings were very high, for good reason. 
It was determined that the ground floor at least had no windows, but 
light was assured for all parts of the palace by a very simple and 
effective arrangement of the ground plan. There were a number of 
large open courts, and grouped about each of these courts were a series 
of rooms interconnected by high doorways, the lintels of which were 
about 16 feet above the floor. Thus light from the courts could easily 
penetrate to the innermost recesses. Since the walls were standing in 


Fig. 4. The River Euphrates near Mari. (Syria, 1938, pl. XVII:1 opposite p. 114. All photo- 
graphs in this issue are reproduced by permission of M. Andre Parrot, head of 
archaeological mission to Mari.) 


places at practically their original height, it was easy to determine the 
effectiveness of this plan by covering the part of the palace where the 
walls were highest. The light was soft, but adequate for ordinary 
purposes. Wood was used only as beams for the ceilings, and occasion- 
ally for decorations. The floors were composed sometimes of flagstone 
or tile paving; often they were plastered; occasionally they were of beaten 
earth. The walls were plastered over the mud brick, and doubtless 
replastered from time to time. Some of the rooms had elaborate decor- 
ations in color on the walls. The royal palace must truly have been 
a magnificent sight in the days of its glory. 

Since the palace was such a large and elaborate structure, it is 
only to be expected that it would include all sorts of accommodations 
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and installations which would make it a small city in itself. In addition 
to the royal apartments, protected by tremendously thick walls on the 
outside and well shut off from the rest of the palace, there were lodg- 
ings for visiting officials or couriers from other lands, and of course the 
storcrooms and kitchens for preparing the considerable amount of food 
which must have been consumed daily by the personnel attached to 
the royal court. Near the kitchens were found a large number of platters 
with designs in intaglio on the bottom, evidently used as molds to 
decorate the dishes of the royal table. After the cheeses or whatever 
dish the king thought fashionable had set, the dish would be turned 
upside down, the mold removed, and the servant would bring to the 
king a delicacy decorated with a lion, a fish, a stag, or even a nude 
goddess. 

Perhaps an even more convincing testimony to the civilized life 
led in the palace is the presence of -well-designed bathroom facilities. 
Some of them still had two bathtubs in place — one for hot water and 
one for cold? The bathtubs were usually emptied into the floor drains 
by means of a long-handled dipper kept in a convenient niche in the 
wall nearby, but a few were equipped with outlets. The drains led 
sometimes as much as 40 feet below the floor. The king’s bathroom 
had an armchair where he could relax while having his massage. There 
were also toilets provided, of a simple type still in use in oriental lands. 

Two of the rooms gave the immediate impression, even to inexper- 
ienced visitors, that these could be nothing but schoolrooms. The rows 
of benches, the pottery “writing-desks” in which the apprentice scribes 
held the moist clay tablets, and a few tablets scattered on the floor, 
perhaps discarded in haste when the enemy soldiers caused classes to 
be dismissed forever, all made it certain that this was indeed the place 
where the king’s secretaries-to-be learned their a b c's in the difficult 
but colorful cuneiform script of the day. Arithmetic had its place with 
reading and writing, for there were many small shells on the floor which 
doubtless had served to calculate numbers beyond the reach of fingers 
and toes. 

In the very center of the palace, the king had his private chapel. It 
consisted of three open courts; the largest court was approached through 
a long corridor opening into the center of its long side. Upon entering, 
the worshiper could see through a portal into the second court. where 
his eye would fall on a panel of wood hung over a podium. This panel 
was almost completely reduced to ashes, but it seems likely that it repre- 
sented some sort of religious scene. The innermost court was the place 
where the king himself paid his respects to the goddess. It was over 75 
feet long and the walls were 30 feet high. Along the walls an awning had 
projected six feet above the floor in order to protect from sun and 
rain. At one end of the court there was a base of stone set into the dirt 
floor where the royal throne stood during religious ceremonies. Above 
the throne a canopy had been spread. At the opposite end of the court 
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the king could see into a little room ten steps above the court, and in 
this little room the statue of the god was presumably enthroned. But 
the little room was empty. There was nothing to indicate who the god 
was, but it was intriguing to find that the floor of the cella, the stairs, 
and the floor of the court below the stairs were all composed of burnt 
brick set in bitumen or pitch. This led to the conclusion that the cult of 
the deity must have been accompanied by very generous libations to 
require such careful provisions for protection against running water. 
When the other courts of the chapel were later excavated, there emerged 
the statue of a goddess holding a vase. She was in several pieces, 
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5. A bathroom, 3500 years old, found in the palace of Mari. Two terracotta bathtubs 
are at the right; toilet is at the left. (From Syria, 1936, Pl. III opposite p. 16, Fig. 2). 


scattered with the head in one court and the rest in another. When the 
torso was recovered the interesting fact was noticed that the vase held 
by the goddess was hollow, and a hole in the bottom was connected 
with a channel leading through the middle of the statue to the base. It 
was literally a goddess with a flowing vase, for doubtless there was a 
reservoir at the proper height somewhere nearby, which supplied the 
“living water” for the goddess. It seems most likely that this was the 
figure which stood in the little room opposite the king. She was a 
goddess of fertility, the giver of the life-bestowing fresh water. Though 
many representations of a goddess or god with spouting vase have been 
found in cylinder seals‘ and in sculpture, this is the first example of a 


4. Cf. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia. p. 213 ff. 
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10 
stature actually found which would act as a fountain. 

Did Ezekiel see similar figures in Babylonia? In his prophecy 
(47:1) we read that “behold, waters issued out from under the threshold 
of the house eastward. . . and the waters came down from under, from 
the right side of the house, at the south side of the altar . . . . And by the 
river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, shall grow 
all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit 
thereof fail: it shall bring forth new fruit every month, because the 
waters thereof issue out of the sanctuary; and the fruit thereof shall be 
for food, and the leaf thereof for healing” (47:12). Possibly the same 
general idea is to be found even in the Gospel of John, 7:38, “He that 
believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, from his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” Compare also Revelation 22:1. 
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THE ROYAL ARCHIVES 


Mari’s most valuable bequest to us is doubtless the royal archives. 
More than twenty thousand tablets have been recovered from various 
rooms of the palace, of which several hundred have already been 
published in facsimile or transcription and translation. In addition to 
the royal correspondence from many kingdoms of Western Asia, there 
are a great number of business records, nearly three-fourths of the 
tablets coming under this category. There are scattered documents of 
various types, such as a few tablets in the old Hurrian language, a ritual 
belonging to the cult of Ishtar, and a few historical inscriptions. The let- 
ters are written in a very beautiful and clear cuneiform script, ong 
that the very best scribes of the day were used in the king’s offices, an 
that they took pride in their calligraphy. The form of the characters 
indicates Mari’s close relationship and dependence on the Third Dynasty 
of Ur. The archives had originally been filed carefully by “date, but the 
pillaging soldiers, not interested in the enemy documents, smashed and 
scattered the tablets so badly that only the smallest are gerierally well 
preserved. 

Though it will take years completely to exhaust the mine of infor- 
mation to be gained from the Mari archives, much has already been 
done. With the publication of a volume of letters by C. F. Jean in 1941, 
and another volume by G. Dossin in 1946, in addition to many abstracts 
and individual documents published in various journals, the history and 
international relations of Eastern Syria during the period of Hammurabi 
are emerging into the light of day. The greatest importance of these 
archives for the Biblical scholar lies in the information we may con- 
fidently expect to obtain concerning the still somewhat shadowy 
Amorites, who were the ancestors of the Israelites according to Biblical 
tradition. 

The first great contribution of the Mari letters to our historical 
knowledge was the proof that Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria and Hammur- 
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abi of Babylon were for a time contemporaries. This fact, combined 
with the chronology preserved in the Khorsbad King List’ made neces- 
sary a new revision of the chronology of the Old Babylonian and pre- 
ceding periods." Hammurabi is now to be dated approximately 1728-1686, 
and the third dynasty of Ur consequently must be brought do-vn to ca. 
2070-1960. 
THE HISTORY OF MARI 

Though the origin of the city is still hidden under the sand, it is 
certain that Mari was occupied from very early times. The Sumerian 
Early Dynastic is well represented in the finds, and other objects may 


Fig. 6. A schoolroom in the palace of Mari (see p. 8). (From Syria, 1936, Pl. III opposite 
p. 16, Fig. 3). 


date to the preceding Jemdet Nasr period, to the beginning of the third 
millennium B.C. Further excavation will be necessary to determine 
whether the city was occupied in even earlier periods. The temple of 
Ishtar was first built in the Early Dynastic period, but later stages of 
the same temple yielded the inscribed statues of Ebikh-Il, Idi-Narum, 
Lamgi-Mari — all good Semitic names dating some two hundred years 
before the time of Sargon of Accad. This gives us additional evidence 
of the wide distribution of the Semites long before the time of Sargon, 
though it can hardly be used as evidence that the Middle Euphrates 





5. See Arno Poebel, ‘‘The Assyrian King List from Khorsabad.’’ Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies I, 247 ff, 460 ff,; Il, 56 ff. 


6. Albright, Bulletin of the American Schools of Or. Res. 88:28-33. 
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was the original home of the Semites. This early Semitic dynasty was 
probably the one overthrown by Eannatum (ca. 2500), who mentions 
the capture of Mari in his inscriptions. 

Sargon of Accad in his turn took Mari, and from this time the city 
entered a period of eclipse, apparently ending in total ruin, for nothing 
was discovered which dated from the period between the fall of the 
dynasty of Accad and the founding of the third dynasty of Ur. It is 
during the following phase that Mari reached its zenith of power and 
glory. Ur-Nammu rebuilt the city, the palace was begun, and Mari 
gradually grew in strength. Under a long series of governors, not many 
of whom seem to have taken their subordination to Ur very seriously, 
Mari must have become more and more powerful till the city finally 
kicked the mother that fed it, by contributing to the fall of Ur in alliance 
with the Elamites. 

The Amorites who had prepared the way for the fall of Ur by their 
persistent encroachments in search of fertile land and booty made their 
influence felt likewise at Mari. The population of the city must have 
become increasingly Amorite during the 19th century B.C., and soon 
the city was in the hands of an Amorite dynasty founded by Iagit-Lim. 
From this time until the final destruction of the city, Mari was ruled 
by this dynasty except for a period of about sixteen years, during which 
time the Amorite king of Assyria succeeded in usurping the throne for 
his son Iasmakh-Adad. Zimri-Lim succeeded in ousting the Assyrian to 
regain the throne of his father, Ilakhdun-Lim, and ruled for about thirty 
years until the final destruction. 

The reign of Zimri-Lim is the source of most of the documentary 
material found at Mari. It is thus well illuminated by the great number 
of economic and epistolary tablets. Thanks to them, it is. possible to 
place ourselves in his shoes as he hears his secretaries read the reports, 
diplomatic correspondence, and other letters from his own officials and 
from kings of neighboring lands. His correspondence is wide, and his 
reputation has spread afar. From Susa in Elam to Kanish in Asia Minor 
his fame has spread, but he still has difficulties with the various tribes 
within his own boundaries. His military attaches at the court of his 
powerful rival, Hammurabi, send him regular intelligence reports of 
the troop movements around Babylon and dispatches concerning the 
secret diplomacy of the day. 

The territory actually ruled by Zimri-Lim is still not defined in 
detail because of the difficulty in identifying many of the new place- 
names encountered. It seemed likely that he had control of the relatively 
rich region in the upper reaches of the Balikh and Khabur rivers, as 
well as a long stretch of territory on both sides of the Middle Euphrates 
River. Thus he had control over the trade routes from the Mediterranean 
to Mesopotamia, from which he doubtless derived a considerable portion 
of his wealth. The active international trade of his time is illustrated by 
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expensive » importations from Crete and Cyprus; an inventory lists a 
“Cretan weapon whose head and base are coated with gold, and whose 
head is set with lapis-lazuli.” 

For a number of years, Zimri-Lim and Hammurabi of Babylon were 
on the best of terms. In one letter, Ibal-pi-El, Zimri-Lim’s ambassador 
to Hammurabi, writes as follows: “When Hammurabi is occupied with 
any affair, he writes to me, and I go to him wherever he may be. What- 
ever the affair may be, he tells it to me.”’ The two kings cooperate in 
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7. Goddess with flowing vase, worshiped in the Mari palace (see p. 


9). From Syria, 
1937, Pl. XIII in article on pp. 54-84). ‘ 


military ventures, sending each other auxiliary troops when they are 
faced by a common enemy; but the lack of political acumen showed by 
Zimri-Lim is well illustrated by one letter in which Hammurabi says 
that he is about to wage war against Rim-Sin, king of Larsa. The king 
of Eshnunna has joined him, and he invites Zimri-Lim also to send 
troops, in order to “realize the object of your desire.”’ Zimri-Lim did 
not realize that once Hammurabi’s other rivals were put out of the way, 
he himself would follow in the way of those he helped destroy. An intel- 
ligence report from one of Zimri-Lim’s foreign service officials, Yarim- 





7. C. F. Jean, Archives royales de Mari. II. 31:5-10. 
8. Ibid. 33:5-8. 
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Adad, gives the gist of correspondence between Hammurabi and 
Rim-Sin, which shows that these two also were on good terms before 
Hammurabi felt strong enough to attack. Rim-Sin said: “If the enemy 
comes against you, the troops will come to your aid; but if the enemy 
comes against me, let your troops come to help me.” In the same letter 
we hear that Hammurabi sent word to Rim-Sin saying “Do you not 
know that you are the person whom I love?” 

As a wise father, Zimri-Lim trained his sons in the responsibilities 
they expected some day to bear as the heirs of the kingdom. We have 
a letter from one son, Kabia, who tells of the state of affairs in the little 
kingdom of Kakhat which he rules: “The camp of Khanu which is 
pasturing in my district is well. In the pasturage there is water, and 
in the tribunal there is impartial justice.” Unfortunately, it was not 
always so peaceful and idyllic in the kingdom of Mari. The nomadic 
Khanu, who were one of the main sources of warriors for the armies 
of Zimri-Lim were not always quite content and obedient. They 
objected to conscription, as we hear from one of the king’s officials, who 
wanted permission for stern measures: “The Khanu have arrived from 
the pasturage, and are dwelling in the various cities. Once, twice, I 
have written to the cities, and they have called them up, but they did 
not assemble, and they do not assemble within three days. Now if my 
lord permit, let them slay a criminal in the jail, and let them cut off 
his head, and let them circulate (it) among the various cities as. far 
as Khutnum and Appan, that the troops may fear, and quickly 
assemble.”™ 

We hear also of less weighty matters in the letters. Zimri-Lim’s 
interest in lions was not confined to the statues placed about the Temple 
of Dagon, for he was much concerned to have live lions on display: “To 
my lord say: Thus Yakim-Adad, thy servant. A little while ago I wrote 
to my lord as follows: ‘One lion has been captured in the threshing floor 
of Bit-Akkaka. Let my lord write to me, if that lion should remain in 
the threshing floor until I go; and if I should send it to my lord, let my 
lord write (thus).’ Now I have awaited the tablet of my lord, and the 
lion has remained in the threshing floor for five days. They have thrown 
him a dog and a pig, and food. . .I feared lest he run amok, so I have 
put that lion in a wooden cage, loaded it on a boat, and sent it to my 
lord.” 

One of the most interesting of the letters is one sent by the king 
to the river god: “To the god River, my lord, say: Thus Zimri-Lim, thy 
servant. Now I have brought a golden vase (?) to my lord. A little 
while ago I sent my message to my lord. My lord showed me a sign. 








9. Ibid. 72:-13-16. 
10. Ibid. 59. 
11. Ibid. 48. 
12. Ibid. 106 
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Let my lord fulfil the sign which he showed me, and let my lord not be 
negligent in guarding my life. Let my lord not turn his face elsewhere. 
Let my lord desire none other than me.” 

In the 32nd year of Hammurabi“ Mari was taken and destroyed, 
never again to retain its former grandeur and splendor. The great 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206) of Assyria established a garrison there, 
and we hear of the bucolic life of Shamash-resh-usur, governor of the 
district, who engaged in acclimating date-palms and honey bees in the 
region while guarding the frontiers for his Assyrian overlord. The final 
reference to Mari in antiquity is given by a Greek writer of the first 
century A. D., who lists the town as one of the stations on the caravan 
route between Syria and Mesopotamia. He calls Mari a “fortress’ and 
a “village-town”. It is likely that the Mari “fortress” of that day was 
not Tell Hariri, but the striking ruin known as Tell Medkuk located 
about a mile west of the ancient Mari.” 

The name of Mari seems to be derived from the name of the god 
Mer, or Mera,” which in turn is of Sumerian origin, meaning wind, or 
tempest. It indicates that Mer, like Hadad who became the Canaanite 
Baal, was a storm god. Mer was an important member in the pantheon 
of the middle Euphrates region for many centuries. At Mari we find 
one of the early governors of the city in the days of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur bears the name of Niwar-Mer. Zimri-Lim tells us that it was at 
the command of this god (now known as Itur-Mer) and of Dagon, 
that he defeated a troublesom: enemy. These two gods often appear 
associated; in one letter the writer addressing an important member 
of the royal court prays: “May Dagon and Itur-Mer for my sake cause 
thee to live for length of days.”” 





MARI AND THE PATRIARCHS 

Since Abraham has for many years been associated with the general 
period of Hammurabi, and since the Biblical account tells us that he 
migrated from Harran in Mesopotamia, it is only natural that infor- 
mation concerning the patriarchal period should be expected of the 
archives of Mari. We have already noted that the region about Harran 
was probably under the control of Mari. Parrot fancifully suggests it 
would not be too much of a surprise if among the archives there should 
appear a letter from Terah requesting permission to cross the royal 
territory to settle in Harran! This is assuredly too much to expect, but 
much very welcome information has come from these letters, and many 
perplexing puzzles as well. 

It has long been known that the names of some of the patriarchs 





. Dossin, ‘‘Les archives epistolaires du palais de Mari,’”’ Syria, 1938, p. 126. 
. ‘Thureau-Dangin, Symbolae Paulo Koschaker dedicatae (1939), p. 11 ff. 

. Dossin, ‘Inscriptions de fondation provenant de Mari,’’ Syria, 1940, p. 158. 
- Ibid. p. 157-9. 

. Ibid. p. 155. 
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have been preserved as place names in the valley of the Balikh River 
south of Harran.” Serug, Peleg, and possibly Reu (Gen. 11:20 ff.) were 
known from inscriptions of later times as well as Harran itself. Nahor 
appears in the Mari letters quite frequently. One letter from Nahor is 
from a lady who writes to the king as follows: “To my lord say: Thus 
Inib-sharrim, thy maidservant. How long must I remain in Nahor? 
Peace is established, and the road is unobstructed. Let my lord write, 
and let me be brought, that I may see the face of my lord from whom 
I am separated. Further, let my lord send me an answer to my tablet.”” 
Though as yet no evidence has been found of the patriarchs themselves, 
the names of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph have been found elsewhere 
in extra-Biblical sources,” indicating that they were not only names 
actually in use at the time traditionally assigned to the patriarchs, but 
also that they must have been relatively common. 

The region which belonged to the kingdom of Mari was probably 
the scene in which the western Semites, or Amorites, heard and took 
over the old Sumerian and Babylonian material which eventually found 
its way into the Bible.” 

The story of Creation in its original form, the story of the flood, 
the Tower of Babel, various Sumerian loan-words, all most likely were 
brought to Palestine by the Amorite migrations associated with the name 
of Abraham from Mari, where the Amorites had taken over a civilization 
thoroughly Sumero-Accadian in nature.* It is possible that some of 
Abraham’s ancestors were among the Amorite mercenary troops which 
helped destroy Ur, or that fought in various battles of the troubled 
times preceeding the triumph of Hammurabi. This is of course pure 
speculation, but one thing certain is the fact that the more we know 
of the actual history of the patriarchal times, the more the traditions of 
Genesis fit into the general framework of that history. It must be 
admitted, however, that almost as many questions are raised as are 
solved, and in the former category belongs the problem of the 
Benjaminites. 

One of the main sources of Zimri-Lim’s royal headaches must have 
been this fierce and turbulent tribe of nomads. The Banu-Yamina, 
“Sons of the Right,” were originally, to judge from their name, at home 
on the fringes of the desert south of the Euphrates, but had long since 
pushed their way into regions further north. Whether there is any con- 
nection at all between this Amorite tribe and the latter Israelite tribe 
of Benjamin is a question that remains open. The nature of the Ben- 
jaminites is well indicated by the name of one of the years of the king: 

“The year in which Zimri- Lim slew the chieftain of the Benjaminites 
18. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, Dp. 179 f. 

19. Jean, Archives..., Hl, 112. 

20. See Albright, Bulletin of the ASOR 88:36 n. 39. Jacob occurs as a personal name in texts 


from Chagar Bazar dating to ca. 1725 B. C., and as a place name in Palestine ca. 1740. 
21. For a detailed discussion of this problem, see Albright, Journal of Biblical Literature, 


1939, 91-103. 
22. Albright, From the Stene Age te Christianity, 112. 
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at Sagaratum, and captured their princes.”” Each year was named for 
the outstanding event of that year. Even more illuminating is a letter 
from the king himself: “Since the day when I . . . at the bank of the 
Euphrates, the Benjaminites have taken to raiding. Once they made 
a raid, and took many sheep. I sent auxiliary troops against them, who 
slew their chieftain. Not one of them got away, and all the sheep 
which they had taken were returned. However, a second time they 
made a raid, and took sheep, and I sent auxiliary troops who caught 
them and slew their chieftain, and brought back the sheep they had 
taken. Yet a third time they did likewise. . none of the. . . which they 
had seized were left, and afterwards they did not dare any longer to 
carry out raids.” As Dossin points out, this picture of the Benjaminites 
agrees remarkably with the description of the tribe found in the Blessing 
of Jacob, Gen. 49:27: “Benjamin is a marauding wolf; in the morning 
he devours the prey, and in the evening he divides the spoil.” The war- 
like nature of this tribe is also mentioned in Judg. 20:16 and I Chr. 12:2, 
where Benjaminites are notable for their marksmanship. 

The Benjaminites were by no means the only Amorite tribe _men- 
tioned in the archives. They had a counterpart in the Banu-Sim/al, 
the “Sons of the Left,” whose home originally was to the north of the 
Euphrates, and other tribes are mentioned as well. The movement of 
the Amorites which resulted in their spread from Babylon to Canaan 
is here illustrated in detail. Their search for more “Lebensraum” or 
simply for booty is a process which is taking place, to the discomfort 
even of their already civilized brethren, and we have in addition 
abundant testimony to the existence of already established Amorite 
states all-over the Asiatic section of the Fertile Crescent, whether it be 
Babylon under Hammurabi, Assur under Shamshi-Adad I, Eshnunna 
under Ibal-pi-El, Mari, Aleppo under Yarim-Lim and another Ham- 
murabi, or Byblus under Yantin-Khamu.” Perhaps in the future it will 
be possible more closely to determine the place of Abraham and the 
ancestors of the Israelites among the numerous Amorite tribes of the 
second millennium B. C. 

An interesting sidelight from the account of the Benjaminites is 
the new light on the derivation of the name David. The word translated 
“chieftain” in the above cited references to the Benjaminites is 
“dawidum,” which seems to be the original form of the name. 

There remain several interesting details bearing on Old Testament 
record to be discussed. One is the phrase used repeatedly in the letters 
to designate the establishment of a peace treaty between two peoples 
or nations. This idiom, khayaram qatalum is not Accadian at all, but 
both words occur in Hebrew. The literal meaning, “to kill an ass,” 








23. Dossin, ‘‘Benjaminites dans les textes de Mari,’’ Melhanges Syriens, p. 981. 


24. Ibid. p. 988. 
26. This by no means exhausts the list. See Dossin, Syria, 1939, p. 109, 
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indicates the sacrifice which accompanied an ont of dlienes. An 
official writes as follows to Zimri-Lim: “I sent that message to Bina- 
Ishtar, (and) Bina-Ishtar replied as follows: ‘I have killed the ass with 
Qarni-Lim, and thus I spoke to Qarni-Lim under the oath of the sage 
if you despise(?) Zimri-Lim and his armies, I wil! turn to the side of 
your adversary.”” The connection between the ass and a covenant 
seems to be preserved by the Shechemites who are called the Bene 
Hamor, “sons of the ass” in Joshua 24:32, and their god was Baal-Berith, 
“Lord of the covenant.”” 

An important element in the daily life of the people of Mari was 
divination. This technique or rather series of techniques for predicting 
future events was reduced to an empirical system by collecting and 
preserving in various ways the omens which preceded great events of 
the past, so that future diviners might know what to expect if they 
found similar omens. One of the favorite techniques of divination 
consisted of hepatoscopy, the inspection of the livers of sacrificial animals. 
Since the liver itself with its peculiar configurations could not be pre- 
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served, accurate clay models were made and an inscription was added P 
which gave the information concerning the event which followed. At ] 
Mari there were found 32 of these clay models dating to the beginning § , 
of the second millennium B.C.; they bear references to events which ‘ 
took place during the dynasties of Accad, Ur, and Isin. One reads: ‘ 
“Omen of Shulgi, who discarded his tiara.”™ I 
Divination was particularly important for military enterprises. The » 
care taken to assure the proper conditions for warfare is illustrated by § f 
another letter from Zimri-Lim’s ambassador to Hammurabi. Three § } 
hundred Babylonian soldiers and three hundred from Mari have gone g 
on a campaign to attack and destroy an unnamed enemy caravan. Each J 
section of troops has its own diviner, and “the diviner is assembling the | q 
omens. When the omens appear favorable, 150 troops sortie, and 150 fa, 
troops retire.”” Another official has difficulty with his omens: “I and P 
Ibbi-Amurru have been preparing for the campaign of Warad-Ilishu ] ,, 
at Agdamatim, but our omens are not favorable. Those omens I have § tg 
sent my lord. May my lord pay very close attention to those omens.”™ bi 
Finally, there are references to the Khapiru, though not enough fo, 
material so far to throw any additional light on the problem.” A letter J 4, 
from an officer notifies the king that an Amorite by the name off ,, 
Sig re -Adad has built the city of Zallul on this side of the —— It 
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27. Pointed out by Albright, Op. Cit., p. 213. 

£8. The liver models were published in Revue d’ Assyriologie, 35, 36-70, by Mlle. Rutten. Also thi 
see Albright, ee of the ASOR, 77:21-22. 

29. Jean, Archives ..., Il, 22:28-31. m 

30. Ibid. 134:3-8. N. 

31. See From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 182 for the best summary of the relationship NE 
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and is dwelling in that city with two thousand troops of the Khapiru 
of the land.” * When the field officer hastily threw up a fortified camp 
against. Zallul, Yapakh-Adad sent up fire signals, and all the cities on 
the opposite bank answered. The method of signaling by fire is well 
known, anticipating by more than a thousand years the fire signals to 





be used in the siege of Lachish.” 


All these scattered but valuable similarities of custom, onemastics, 
and even of language serve to give us far more assurance as to the 


reliability of early Biblical traditions than has hitherto been 


possible. 


As more of these fascinating letters are published, we may look for far 
more insight into the life and faith of the patriarchal period. 


Archaeological News and Views 


A NEW JOURNAL 


The Archaeological Institute of 
America has finally taken its much 
discussed and frequently planned 
leap into the pleasant waters of 
archaeological popularization. Ar- 
chaeology: A Magazine Dealing 
with the Antiquity of the World 
has made its appearance (Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Spring 1948) with a sizable 
format (10% by 7% inches), a 
beautiful, double-columned_typo- 
graphy, and many excellent pic- 
tures. It is to be a quarterly, 
drawing on the world’s archaeology 
and using “the resources of modern 
photography and all the other feat- 
ures which America can put into it 
today.” It will contain no footnotes, 
but its articles will be written by 
experts, who will present valid 
though not exhaustive papers “for 
readers not technically equipped.” 
Its Editor is the energetic Professor 
Jotham Johnson of New York Uni- 
versity who prepared the way for 
the magazine by issuing a series of 
mimeographed Archaeological 


-News-letters. The hitch is that 


Archaeology will cost $6.00 per 
year — unless one joins the Archae- 


ological Institute (dues $10.00 per 
year), in which case he will obtain 
the Newsletter free and can have 
his choice of either Archaeology or 
the larger and technical American 
Journal of Archaeology. The B. A. 
welcomes the new journal, heartily 
recommends it, and wishes it all 
success. 

In this connection, however, your 
editor cannot resist the temptation 
to point out that the American 
Schools of Oriental Research still 
offers by all odds the best bargain 
in the publication field. For $5.50 
per year you can obtain the B. A., 
the more technical Bulletin (edited 
by Professor W. F. Albright), the 
Newsletter from the School in Jeru- 
salem, and one free book which 
you may choose from a list 
provided ! 

ALBRIGHT IN SINAI 

This winter the University of 
California African Expedition, un- 
der the direction of Wendell 
Phillips, has been making an ex- 
ploratory tour in lower Egypt. The 
archaeologist in charge of historical 
and Biblical matters was W. F. 
Albright of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity. Two news dispatches released 
by’ the expedition in Jarniuary were 
noted by various American news- 
papers, the second providing the 
material for one of Lowell Thomas’ 
feature stories. The first, dated 
January 5 (in Chicago), says that 
Dr. Albright with Dr. Henry Field 
had just discovered an ancient 
Egyptian port on the Red Sea near 
Abu Zeneima, south of Suez. The 
ruins are to be dated about 1500 
B.C., thus proving that the shore- 
line of the Red Sea was about the 
same then as now. This discovery 
effectively disproves a theory held 
by some scholars that during the 
time of the Exodus the Red Sea 
extended much further north than 
it does today. The report con- 
cludes: “It is now certain that the 
sea the Israelites were said to have 
crossed was not the modern Red 
Sea at all, but a more northerly 


body of water, probably the Lake 
of Reeds mentioned in an Egyptian 


document of Exodus time.” The 
discovery thus confirms a view held 
by a number of Biblical students 
for some time (cf. Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible, p. 38 
and Pl. V). 

The second dispatch deals with 
the Sinai inscriptions, first dis- 
covered in 1904 by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie (for a summary of their 
significance, see Herbert G. May, 
B. A. Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 94-97). 
Among the Egyptian inscriptions at 
the mining center of Serabit el- 
Khadim (the Dophkah of Num. 
83:12-138? See Westminster Atlas, 
p. 39) were several Semitic or 
Canaanite specimens of writing 
which employed the earliest known 


alphabet, .one which was further 
developed in Canaan and _ bor- 
rowed by’ Hebrews and Greeks. It 
is thus the ancestor of our modern 
alphabet. Petrie dated the alpha- 
betic' inscriptions in the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty, about 1900 B.C. 
in round numbers; but no one had 
been able to decipher them to the 
satisfaction of all scholars, partly 
because they were so incomplete. 

The New York Times for Jan. 
22, 1948 carried a special story by 
Gene Currivan about the visit > of 
Professor Albright to Serabit el- 
Khadim. From the pottery found 
near the mines Albright found that 
the inscriptions in question had 
been dated too early, and actually 
belong to the period about 1500 
B.C. The dispatch says that after 
working all night on the inscrip- 
tions, in his hotel, Professor Al- 
bright had deciphered them. They 
were in Canaanite, employing some 
twenty-eight consonantal charac- 
ters. All had been carved in sand- 
stone by extremely sharp copper 
instruments. Those which the 
article described were on mortuary 
slabs belonging to tombs of con- 
scripted Semitic laborers. Entire 
sentences were made out, begin- 
ning with the goddess Baalath 
(Mistress) and including requests 
for sacrifices and lists of the ani- 
mals to be sacrificed. 

While it is not safe to place too 
much reliance on the details of 
these dispatches, they do contain 
enough information to indicate that 


-interesting results were obtained 


by the expedition. We shall have 
to await the detailed report of Dr. 
Albright for further information. 


G. E. W. 








